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The question proposed for discussion in this paper is: What is the 
logical relation between the resurrection of Jesus and the doctrine of 
immortality? Plainly, therefore, the resurrection of Jesus as an 
historical event is to be taken for granted. To avoid misapprehension, 
however, let me state that I do not believe in the resurrection of Jesus, 
in any legitimate use of terms, but do believe in immortality. It 
follows therefore that to my mind faith in immortality is not dependent 
upon belief in the resurrection of Jesus although the possibility is 
recognized that it may be confirmed thereby. It is this point alone 
which the present paper undertakes to consider. 

Historically, faith in immortality did not arise out of belief in the 
resurrection of Jesus. Long before the time of Jesus, there seems 
to have been a virtually universal belief in a world of shades wherein 
some semblance of man survived after his bodily death. This was 
immortality, but it was never the object of hope or desire, save in the 
negative sense of release from the troubling of the wicked and the 
wearying restlessness of mortal life. The early Christians, however, 
convinced that Jesus had arisen both from the tomb and from Hades, 
thought of him as living in the heavenly realm, and believed that at 
death they also should pass into the heavens to be henceforth and 
forever with Jesus their Lord, entering into his present bliss and 
destined to return with him to share in changed bodies the glories o£ 
the changed world. His resurrection was the pledge of their own 
at his second advent, however that may have been conceived, but 
their faith in immortality was not really new save as it now was accom- 
panied by longing and aspiration. To depart and be with Christ 
was as much better than the earthly life as the earthly life had been 
deemed better than a spare and bloodless existence in Hades. The 
resurrection of Jesus gave them not the idea but the hope of 
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immortality; it assured them not so much of immortality as of an 
immortality that was worth having, especially during the period 
between death and the resurrection. 

Before proceeding farther, we must define our terms by indicating 
the various ideas for which they respectively stand. Among Chris- 
tians who believe in immortality, three groups are discoverable. In 
the first class, are those who hold that man either has by nature, or 
may acquire by moral discipline, a psychical structure unaffected by 
the physical experience of death, and hence capable of continuance 
in spiritual conditions and environment regardless of bodily disin- 
tegration. The second class comprises those who deny the possibility 
of independent psychical existence and teach that with the death of 
the body consciousness also terminates, to be resumed only when on 
some future day of resurrection God shall reanimate this present body, 
with some modification of nature which shall make it henceforth 
superior to death. In the third class, are those who combine the 
essential elements of both views, holding that there is independent 
psychical continuance but that in the future this psychical structure 
will again take to itself a body in some way related to that which died 
yet miraculously transformed into another condition of which present 
experience gives no sure intimation. These three classes may be 
designated for convenience as, believers in spiritual immortality 
alone, in reanimation alone, and in immortality and resurrection 
combined. 

Those who avow belief in the resurrection of Jesus as an historical 
event fall into one or the other of two groups. In the first are those 
who accept the traditional view that there was an actual reanimation 
of the body of Jesus, accompanied by a mysterious transformation, 
prefiguring, perhaps, that which is to be wrought at the general 
resurrection. The second class, however, which has been numerically 
small but seems to be increasing in numbers and influence, denies the 
reality of the vacant tomb and the reanimation of the body, maintain- 
ing that Jesus, having survived spiritually the tragedy of Calvary, 
was able, either by special gift of God or by reason of his firm and 
noble personality, to reveal himself inwardly to his disciples with such 
vividness that the inward experience was indistinguishable from 
objective reality. It is a fair question whether the adherents to the 
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latter view can rightfully be called believers in the resurrection at all, 
but since they like to differentiate themselves from those who believe 
in the spiritual immortality of Jesus but regard the reported appear- 
ances, so far as they are authentic, as subjective and not " subjective- 
objective" in character, and therefore proclaim fervently their belief 
in the resurrection, it seems best to take them at their word and put 
them in a distinct class among believers in the resurrection of Jesus. 

In view of these different ideas of immortality and theories of the 
resurrection, it is plain that the question of the paper cannot be 
answered in general terms but calls for an examination into the 
logical bearing of each of the views of the resurrection upon the 
several ideas of immortality. Let us begin then, with the first, the 
traditional, view of the resurrection and see how it affects the three 
ideas of immortality severally and respectively. 

Those who maintain belief in spiritual immortality may justly 
claim that the alleged fact of the resurrection of Jesus has nothing 
whatever to do with their belief: if accepted, it does not strengthen, 
if denied, it does not weaken it. For faith in the immortality of 
Jesus is quite without reference to belief in his bodily resurrection. 
Paul's vision of the Christ in celestial glory, if given full credence, 
and taken at his own valuation, does not imply, although he may have 
thought it did, the previous fact of the resurrection of Jesus, in the 
sense now under consideration. His continued existence, in the 
heavens, is wholly independent of the history of his body. For 
immortality and resurrection belong to different orders: the former 
pertains to the psychical, the latter to the physical existence ; we speak 
of the immortality of the soul and the resurrection of the body. To 
believers in spiritual immortality, the fate of the body is quite imma- 
terial. Certainly resurrection of the body cannot prove immortality 
of the soul. If indeed it could be shown that between the death on 
Friday and the resurrection on Sunday, Jesus was consciously alive, 
the possibility of psychical existence apart from the body would there- 
by be demonstrated, but it should be observed that this is not neces- 
sarily involved in the traditional theory as to the resurrection of Jesus* 
The first view of resurrection therefore has no logical relation what- 
ever to the first view of immortality since the mere resurrection of a 
body could never demonstrate the immortality of a soul. 
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It is different however with the second idea of immortality, which 
deems it conditional upon bodily reanimation. For if after death 
Jesus returned to life in a body, related indeed to the old since the 
tomb was vacant, yet essentially immaterial in character, two infer- 
ences are legitimate : first, that such a bodily existence as this theory 
of immortality requires is possible; and, second, that the reanimation 
of Jesus may be regarded as promise and pledge of a similar act of 
God in the case of all men. The first view of the resurrection, there- 
fore, decidedly strengthens, although as will presently be shown it 
does not conclusively prove, the second idea of immortality. 

With respect to the third view of immortality, nothing further need 
be said than that its full proof depends upon proof of both its com- 
ponent parts. Knowing nothing of the existence of Jesus between 
death and resurrection, we cannot argue from this resurrection to 
spiritual immortality — that is, the resurrection has no logical relation 
to the first element of the idea; and, with the dropping out of that 
member, the third idea becomes identical with the second which has 
just been considered, so far as concerns its logical relation to the first 
view of the resurrection. 

Turning now to the second theory of the resurrection, that of sub- 
jective-objective vision, and applying this in its turn to the three ideas of 
immortality, we see at once that it has direct and vital relation to the 
doctrine of spiritual immortality. For it presupposes, and affirms, the 
continued psychical existence of Jesus apart from the physical organ- 
ism, thus demonstrating the possibility of such a mode of being. As 
regards universal immortality, however, this must be deemed, for a 
reason soon to be given, a possibility and nothing more; but it cannot 
be denied that the idea of immortality in question gains much in 
weight, and one prime objection to it is removed, when it is certainly 
believed that in the case of Jesus, psychical continuance, notwith- 
standing death, has been proved actual thus demonstrating the pos- 
sibility of such a survival in the case of all men. The second idea of 
resurrection, therefore, materially strengthens although it does not 
conclusively prove the first idea of immortality. To the second idea 
of immortality, this theory of the resurrection is decidedly adverse, 
for by affirming as actual in the case of Jesus and hence possible in 
the case of others, that psychical continuance which the believer in 
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immortality through reanimation rejects, and by denying the physical 
reanimation of Jesus, it deprives his resurrection of all significance 
with reference to universal resurrection. With respect to the third 
idea of immortality, the disappearance of its second element, for the 
reason just given in the discussion of it as a separate theory, simply 
throws the theory itself under the category of the first from which it 
now becomes indistinguishable. 

The results of the examination may be briefly summed up. We 
have seen that the traditional theory of the resurrection has no logical 
relation to the doctrine of spiritual immortality but establishes immor- 
tality through resurrection as a possibility. On the other hand, we 
have seen that the subjective-objective theory of the resurrection of 
Jesus establishes spiritual immortality as a possibility, but is dis- 
tinctiy adverse to immortality through resurrection. And now our 
final inquiry remains — can the possibility in either case be trans- 
formed into a certainty ? The answer is, that in so far as the unique- 
ness of Jesus is insisted upon, does it become illogical to base a uni- 
versal proposition upon his unique experience. If, according to the 
traditional view, God raised this unique being, Messiah and Son of 
God, second person in the Trinity, from the dead, what evidence does 
that fact give that he will similarly raise all others or even any others ? 
If, according to the subjective-objective theory, this unique being 
survived the death of the body, how does that fact support the belief 
that we common mortals can similarly survive ? If it was because of 
the compactness of his achieved personality that this victory was 
possible for him, and of like personalities like victory may be pre- 
dicted, then his experience becomes predictive only upon denial of his 
uniqueness. The outcome is, therefore, that in view of the unique- 
ness claimed for Jesus, in neither case does his resurrection enable us 
to argue beyond the mere possibility of immortality in general. The 
utmost that can be said is that those who hold to the subjective-ob- 
jective theory of the resurrection and attribute such "reappearances" 
to the achieved personality of Jesus may find in this belief some sup- 
port for the doctrine of conditional immortality. For all others, the 
possibilities indicated remain, so far as the logical bearing of the 
resurrection is concerned, possibilities and nothing more. 

Only one more point remains for consideration. It may be argued 
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that the resurrection established the divine authority of Jesus, so 
putting beyond question his teaching as to human destiny, and that 
accordingly his resurrection proves, thus indirectly, human immor- 
tality. This argument however carries us beyond the rigidly limited 
field of the present discussion since it rests belief in immortality upon 
his teaching rather than upon his resurrection. Two questions how- 
ever may be asked in closing: Does the resurrection establish the 
truth of all his teaching, including that concerning demons and the 
nearness of the second advent, and if of only a part, how is it possible 
to decide with certainty in which part the doctrine of immortality is 
to be placed ? Secondly, Do we really need, at this day, confidence 
in his resurrection to justify his insight into the ways of God and the 
destiny of man ? 

W. W. Fenn 
Harvard Divinity School 
Cambridge, Mass. 

The editors of the American Journal of Theology have asked me 
to discuss the subject indicated by the title of this article. It is one 
of the many problems in the relations of Christian faith to philosophic 
thought, concerning which many minds are peculiarly sensitive today. 
Hence any attempt to meet the difficulties which are involved in it 
must encounter some delicate situations. In advance, however, let 
it be understood that the subject is strictly limited. On the one hand, 
it does not require an exposition of the general or philosophical argu- 
ments for immortality, although it will require some reference to these 
and a more explicit emphasis upon some aspects of them. Nor, on 
the other hand, does it necessitate a study of the teaching of Jesus 
regarding the future life, nor of the differing points of view from which 
that life may be set forth by various New Testament writers. What 
is before us is a discussion of the one definite question: whether the 
resurrection of Christ has had and must have a direct and vital relation 
to the belief in immortality, whether at any points it may be said not 
only to illuminate but to sustain and confirm that belief. The dis- 
cussion of this specific topic is forced upon us by a tendency which is 
manifest in various directions when the relations of Christianity to 
philosophy are being discussed. For example we find those who main- 
tain that the science of ethics is complete and presents an adequate 
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view of human experience without any reference to religion. In 
other words, it is believed that the race has now come to a level of 
moral intuition and moral habit at which it can maintain itself without 
those religious sanctions which have confessedly played an important 
part in raising it to that level. It is but one aspect of this general 
position which appears when it is maintained that belief in a worthy 
conception of immortality has now become a final possession of the 
human race and that, although the resurrection of Christ or any other 
event or form of religious doctrine in the past has helped to produce 
this result, these are not indispensable for the continuance of that 
belief. Of course, such a position must rest ultimately upon the 
theory that when in the process of evolution a certain form of reality 
or experience has been attained, this effect can be permanent even 
though the causes which produced it have ceased to operate. But that 
general assumption, which underlies a great mass of current theolog- 
ical and philosophical discussion, and which I believe to be erroneous, 
must not be entered upon here. At the other extreme, there are those 
who find themselves ready to maintain that all beliefs in immortality 
before Christ were so vague and so poorly supported by evidence that 
they were really worthless, and that, therefore, our whole and sole 
dependence for proof of that belief must rest upon the resurrection 
of Christ and upon the flood of light which that event has cast upon 
human destiny. 

Neither of these alternative positions seems reasonable to the 
present writer. I hold that the belief in immortality, however dim 
and even when poorly supported by formal reasoning, has been of 
immense significance and value, that its age-long and well-nigh uni- 
versal prevalence among men has exerted a steady, even if varied, 
influence upon human thought and character. Moreover, the philo- 
sophical discussions of the arguments for immortality and of the 
nature of the future life have, in my view, always possessed real 
power and have seldom wandered utterly from the truth. The 
position, therefore, which I wish to describe, as simply as possible, in 
the following article is this: that the belief in immortality has arisen 
naturally in the human mind and heart and therefore has had its 
place in the universal history of man; further, that this belief 
has received incalculable reinforcement and illumination from the 
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resurrection of Christ; and, still further, that this event, through the 
effects which it has produced upon human character and opinion, has 
wrought itself into the very substance of most modern philosophical 
arguments in favor of immortality. It will follow, therefore, that to 
lose that event, to be convinced that Christ never rose from the dead, 
must throw the human mind back into pre-Christian uncertainty and 
must cut the very nerve out of the noblest and most convincing 
of the philosophical arguments which have been adduced in Christen- 
dom on behalf of the belief in a future life. 



THE BELIEF IN IMMORTALITY 

It is necessary, therefore, in the first place, to take brief account of 
the belief itself, and of its current philosophical defenses. 

i. We may assume here that practically the whole human race 
has believed in some form of human existence after death. The 
science of religion has gathered an enormous amount of evidence on 
this point, and the conclusion is inevitable that in practically all 
grades of development man has felt himself to be related to a super- 
human world, and that his relation to it does not cease but enters upon 
new forms when he dies. Naturally the mind of man has conceived 
of that future life in ways differing according to the measure of his 
moral and intellectual culture. Sometimes it has appeared as a mere 
continuation of his present life. Sometimes it has been pictured as a 
dim underworld where the poor bodiless ghosts wander in dreary 
monotony and impotence of life. 1 Sometimes glimpses have been 
obtained of a moral universe where truth and righteousness prevail, 
requiring that the human soul shall appear before some judgment bar 
and be assigned to a destiny appropriate to the character of its moral 
life in this world. 2 Perhaps the best that can be said of all pre-Chris- 
tian beliefs in immortality is that they reflect the moral attainment of 
those who cherished them, rather than that they have inspired or sus- 
tained the soul in its striving after a higher life. Hence it is that we 
find the popular imagination unable to hold the highest views sug- 
gested by ancient thinkers and seers, and the moral consciousness of 

1 See Stephen Phillips's splendid poem, "Christ in Hades." 

2 See the close of Plato's Republic. 
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ancient peoples changing in quality from one period to another, 
practically without reference to its conceptions of a future life. These 
were the children of its own desires, the pictures of its own more or 
less enlightened imagination. They were not spurs to its sensual and 
sluggish soul. They were not objective and authoritative standards 
known to be fixed by God, rebuking its sin, and yet rousing it with 
the joy of a great hope and the certainty of a distinct destiny. More- 
over no ancient idea of immortality was definite and clear enough to 
become attractive to any but especially trained minds. Even in the 
writings of Plato, as in the Phaedrus or the Republic, where majestic 
myth as well as noble argument reveal possibilities in the future life 
of man which surpass anything but the Christian view, we feel that 
there is a great lack of definiteness as well as of certainty. The 
moral stimulus which the reasoning and the glowing illustration sug- 
gest is yet without supreme power; for they at best arise from the 
glorious genius of one of the greatest of the sons of men. They reflect 
his nobility of soul, his individual aspirations, his eagle-like passion to 
gaze open-eyed upon the splendor of the eternal sun. But a doctrine 
thus supported, difficult to expound, which describes an ideal difficult 
to conceive of, could never and did never take its place as a great, 
living, social force. It just lacked the seal of an objective, historical 
event. The discussion of the matter by Plato's own pupil, Aristotle, 
and the fate which his arguments encountered in subsequent philo- 
sophical movements, the easy way in which Cicero now accepts and 
now almost ignores them, prove the point that the mightiest philo- 
sophical arguments, the most marvelous moral intuitions, were unable 
to become permanent and universal causes in the evolution of human 
society. 

2. As might be expected, the philosophical discussions of the 
doctrine of immortality in the history of Christendom have undergone 
a great variety of development. In our own day, since our historical 
references must be brief, we find that the doctrine is receiving an 
extraordinary amount of attention. This is not wholly due to the 
somewhat artificial stimulus of the Gifford or the Ingersoll lecture- 
ships. The very foundation of these sprang from an interest in the 
spiritual view of the universe. And the trustees of these Lectureships 
have had no difficulty in discovering that large numbers of our ablest 
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scholars and thinkers are prepared to declare themselves at great 
length, with great scholarship, upon the fundamental problems that 
surround man's idea of God and his hope of a future life. The 
arguments for immortality which have been worked out in recent days 
may perhaps be classified under three distinct heads. 

a) In the first place, we have those which are concerned with man's 
relation to the physical universe, and which aim at showing that life 
and the soul of man are facts so distinct from the existence of physical 
substance that their history may be independent of its movements. 
Thus Sir Oliver Lodge in his Life and Matter, maintains that since life 
appears as a something which controls the movements of material 
things, we cannot possibly hold that it is produced by those movements 
or that its continuance as a form of reality depends upon them. So 
with the psychological arguments adduced by Professor James and 
others, which would insist that the human brain and nervous system 
must be regarded as the instruments of a form of reality which is 
manifested in human thought and action, but that the instruments 
neither produce the soul nor can be proved to be necessary to its 
existence. 

b) In the second place, we have those arguments which base 
themselves upon metaphysical and ethical views of human nature. 
These, of course, are of an infinite variety. Among the most recent 
may be named the elaborate argument of Mr. Haldane in his Gifford 
Lecture, " The Pathway to Reality, " and that of Professor Royce in 
his Gifford Lecture on "The World and the Individual," as well as 
in the Ingersoll Lecture on " Immortality. " Each of these arguments, 
while professedly moving in the realm of pure metaphysics, is yet con- 
cerned very closely with the question of moral values; for each, man 
appears as a being who is pursuing a flying goal. In the one case let 
it be called "reality;" in the other case let it be called "individuality." 
In both we are made to feel — although the argument sedulously avoids 
the concrete — that the ideal, thin and purely intellectual as are the 
forms of its description, must somehow be the pale reflection of the 
teeming and central passions of the human heart. Both of these, as 
well as many other modern writers on this topic, owe their best not to 
Hegel with whom they consciously ally themselves, but to Kant whom 
they are apt to deride. An ethical element runs through the argu- 
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ments both of Mr. Haldane and Mr. Royce, and that ethical element, 
urgent, authoritative, is in best accord with the position which Kant 
assumed and which must control the thinking of many generations 
to qome. Our very nature demands a life to come; and it is not the 
mere self-seeking element in us, but the self-respecting element, which 
makes this demand. It is our reverence for the moral self in all 
selves which makes the cry for reality and for individuality both real 
and mighty. I believe that all such arguments, though ostensibly 
based upon metaphysics implicitly rest upon the ethical consciousness 
of man, and are therefore to be taken as arousing within the mind of 
cultured persons the conviction that a future life is probable, as the 
biologist and psychologist have sought to prove that it is possible. 
This probability may be thin and dim when a metaphysician has 
reduced it to its most abstract and technical terms, but it speaks with 
concrete power when it breaks from the heart of the avowed moralist. 
Still more wonderful is its influence when the moralist is a poet; and 
when, like Browning and Tennyson, the poet has spent years in medi- 
tation upon this subject and has found that it passes into his whole 
view both of human life and of outward nature, in their fundamental 
and central relations to the living and eternal Spirit, his utterances 
assume almost the force of the prophets of God. 

c) In the third place, we have those arguments for immortality 
which are derived from a theistic view of the universe. Where a man's 
philosophy has compelled him, or allowed him, as the case may be, 
to hold the belief in a personal God as the creator and ruler of all 
things, as the Father of the human spirit, he is driven to a belief in the 
doctrine of immortality which far surpasses either the bare possibility 
of the man of science, or the probability of the moralist. For him 
man appears as a being who is inwardly and directly related with the 
living God, as a being concerning whom the living God has definite 
purposes. These purposes cannot be discovered on the surface of 
his physical nature or history. They must lie in his true and inward 
being and that, of course, for all men must be sought in the life of the 
soul. At this point argument passes into insight, search into faith, 
conviction that an endless life for a moral being is probable, into die 
conviction that it is as certain as God and man. 

3. If we brood over the large masses of argument which have been 
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produced under the three heads which I have so briefly described, 
we shall become aware at once of their value and their weakness. 
Their value arises from the fact that they belong natively to a spiritual 
view of the universe, and that in all their variety and power they 
reveal the nature of man as a being made for more than the earthly 
life, a being who has his true significance in another sphere and in 
other relations than those which can be summed up by the food that 
he eats and the diseases which rush him and his dreams to the grave. 
And so far as these arguments arise from and confirm this spiritual 
view in the general consciousness of men, they are of immense value. 
They tend both to confirm and to illuminate our great hope. They 
often recall us to our true selves and give us a fresh impulse in our 
race toward that goal which, in varying phrase, they help to make 
at once clear and attractive. And yet the weakness of all such argu- 
ments, whether taken singly or in their converging lines of effect, 
appears from the fact that taken alone they appear abstract and blood- 
less. They are woven in the dens of philosophers out of their tech- 
nical conceptions of reality, conceptions which for the thinkers them- 
selves have become most real, but for the palpitating hearts of men 
are weak as gossamer. Moreover they all suffer from the funda- 
mental criticism that after all they only describe the desire of man. 
But man finds himself face to face with physical nature, and nature 
has only one word to say, an inexorable word of doom. All the 
generations are in their grave. Man's long and passionate hope and 
desire, his marvelous will to live forever, has for its one terrible and 
unbroken answer this universal fact of death. How, after all, do we 
know that death does not end all? It is that poignant cry of the 
human soul which has awakened with such keenness the desire for 
historical proof that souls live after death. The Psychical Research 
Society is the chief witness to the impatience even of many philoso- 
phers with the most powerful arguments for immortality. We believe 
in it, they say; our arguments kindle the fire of hope within our 
hearts; and yet our hope is staggered by the grim face of death and 
we pine for some definite, scientific, indubitable proof that someone 
has survived or escaped the stroke of death and spoken to his friends. 
This is the cry of the Psychical Research Society, but it was answered 
long ago when Jesus appeared to his own. 
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II 
THE RESURRECTION OF JESUS CHRIST 

i. The evidence which can be gathered, and that mainly from the 
New Testament writings, proves that the jews at the time of the birth 
of Christ had come to possess the hope of a resurrection. Whatever 
the sources of the hope may have been, its forms were earthly. They 
expected that when the "last day, " the day of Jehovah, came, ushered 
in by the power of the Messiah, the dead would be raised, that those 
who had maintained their faith in the past ages of striving and waiting 
should not lose their share in the final glory of Israel. This hope, 
while it marked an advance upon even the Old Testament attitude 
of mind, was by no means definite or powerful enough profoundly 
to react upon character and conduct. Especially did it fail of com- 
fort in the very presence of bereavement, as the sisters of Lazarus 
found. 

Then arose what we call the Christian consciousness. This term 
describes a new range and quality of human experience which was 
made possible and indeed created by the person of Jesus Christ. The 
consciousness covered large ranges of human life and contained many 
elements with which, in this paper, we are not concerned. But we 
are concerned with one which is undoubtedly among the most startling 
as well as the most powerful of these new elements. For if anything 
characterizes the writers of the New Testament in a manner to dis- 
tinguish them from the attitude of human minds around them, it must 
be found in their conscious possession of eternal life. On the one side, 
it may indeed be said to depend immediately and directly upon the 
vivid sense of personal fellowship with God. They knew that their 
consciences were cleansed by his grace, that he, the holy and eternal 
Lord, stood to them individually in the relation and spirit of a Father. 
They who were his in this new sense could not brook the thought of 
death. To be conscious of this sonship is to be conscious in very deed 
and truth of immortality. But we must ask whence the apostolic 
church derived this very sense of fellowship with God. It was the 
vision of the risen Christ which flung its light over all other views 
of God and salvation. Easter morning revealed God and Jesus Christ 
and humanity in their eternal relations to one another. In the Chris- 
tian system nothing stands alone as central and essential. Neither 
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the incarnation nor the cross nor the resurrection, neither Father, 
Son, nor Spirit, neither forgiveness nor sanctification nor the final 
redemption can be used as sole fountain-heads for a system of Chris- 
tian truth. That system is derived from all of these, and each exer- 
cises its own energy upon the entire contents of the human con- 
sciousness. So the vision of the risen Christ is bound up with every 
other element of Christian experience and with every phase of dis- 
tinctively Christian doctrine. But what we are concerned with here 
is the fact that its supreme and distinctive effect was produced upon 
man's view of death and of the life to come. 

2. Let us briefly set down the main features of the new hope. In 
the first place, let us note that it was a definite apprehension by each 
believer of his own destiny as an immortal child of God. He knew 
as truly as anything else that he would not merely die, but rise again. 
The New Testament throbs with the livingness of this conviction. It 
saturates every portion of these writings. In the next place, this 
saturation affects the moral consciousness of the early Christians. 
There can be no more pitiable fallacy than to believe that man has 
deduced ethical values by a series of logical processes from concrete 
experience. The noblest instances of moral life have ever seemed to 
defy logic, have risen from intuitions of duty and of the worth of 
righteousness which can by no means be reduced to any syllogistic 
argument. And one of the remarkable features of the New Testa- 
ment is the unparalleled certainty with which these men walk among 
the virtues and the graces of the moral universe. The sun of right- 
eousness is blazing in their mid-sky. Only familiarity with their 
precepts blinds us to their distinction from the moral teaching of any 
other race or age of literature. There can be no doubt that a large 
part of the light which illumined their moral universe came from the 
consciousness of their personal immortality through the risen Christ. 
The being who knows that God has destined him to eternal life cannot 
but weigh all the elements of experience and the significance of his 
own feelings and emotions with new standards. And if that future 
life is seen to flow into the heart from the heart of an eternal holiness 
and an eternal mercy, speaking through the lips of an eternal Saviour, 
the crucified and risen Christ, the man who has felt its force in his 
soul must understand all things anew and have a feeling for what we 
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so poorly call " ethical values, " which is separated by a whole universe 
from that of any other class of men. In the third place we find that 
these men viewed that future life in a manner entirely new as regards 
the relation of the immortal soul to the processes of nature. For as 
Dr. George A. Gordon has so well put it, 

The Christian idea of the future life is not happily expressed by the phrase, immor- 
tality of the soul. Soul stands for the seat of thought, feeling, activity; body 
for the instrument of manifestation, the passive principle in the service of the 
active. This is the complete life here, and the Christian idea is that the com- 
plete life there will be analogous. Thought, and feeling, and activity will have 
in the future a mode of manifestation, a form of being, an instrument of service, 
like that which they have in this world. 3 

The view that the future life takes up into itself by the principle 
of continuity the present natural or physical life was undoubtedly 
derived not from any speculation upon nature and its relations to the 
soul, but directly from the vision of the risen Christ. But to this I 
must return. 

Here then are three features of the Christian hope which distinguish 
it completely from all other forms known to antiquity, or possible to 
philosophy in its conception of an immortal life. It is the gift of 
God to the individual consciousness. It conveys a new moral insight, 
even a perfect knowledge of the character of God. It reveals the fact 
that the physical itself shall in some -transcendent manner be included 
in the glory which is to come. 4 

3. Whence were these elements of the Christian consciousness 
derived ? It has already been affirmed that they did not come from 
the ingenuity of the apostles, thinking out the scheme of a new uni- 
verse and of man's place in it. No men in history were ever more 
surprised than they were by the event which we know as the resurrec- 
tion of Christ. It became evident to them that in that event God 
himself had intervened. He had raised the Jesus whom they knew 
from the dead. For them, of course, there was a background to that 
event. This Jesus was no mere incidental personality, no casual 
acquaintance. The resurrection, as it has been said, "was not an 
extraordinary event in an ordinary life. " Already they had begun to 
feel that in him was a new elevation of spirit, a new power which 
3 The Witness to Immortality, p. 252. 
4Rom. 8:18-23; I Cor. 15:35-58; II Cor. 5:1-10; John 20:1-9; I John 3:1 ff. 
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they could not recognize as native to a human being. The quality of 
his life in all its aspects and elements had overawed them and drawn 
them to the conclusion that he was the Messiah. And then death 
came, death in its most harrowing form, death which bore upon its very 
face the curse Of Jehovah — and their hope was shattered. But when 
Easter morning showed them him who had been dead that event was 
at once rationalized for them by their past experience of the power 
and character of Jesus. They had failed indeed, even in spite of his 
own words, to anticipate the event; but the event justified itself when 
it had occurred, through their previous experience. 

And God had not simply raised him from the dead, but revealed 
him to them. The pathetic hunger of the Society of Psychical 
Research for some indubitable proof that some private individual has 
appeared to his friends must ever, for the Christian man, seem some- 
thing like a mockery in view of the resurrection of Christ, the Son of 
Man. God further had made their continued faith in Jesus as the 
risen Christ the channel of that inner and real union with himself. 
Rapidly they were educated to see that for all succeeding generations 
this is the mode of union between God and man. It is not faith in a 
God who is merely the picture flung upon the clouds by man's desire, 
nor in a God who is the wraithlike creation of the speculative brain. 
He is the living God, the Master of life and death, who raised Jesus, 
the Redeemer of the race, from the grave and made him known to his 
own. He is the God of all who through those first believers also 
believe, and into the hearts which their belief has opened he pours his 
immortalizing energy. 

4. It was from this aspect of the new experience that much of early 
Christian life took its rise. It changed the inscriptions on their tomb- 
stones. No longer did these men write there the words of a final 
and bitter farewell. These mothers did not reveal broken hearts over 
their dead children. The light of the new hope shone upon their 
tombstones and wrote the words of an eternal life, an unconquered 
hope. It inspired their martyr spirit, for they died, not as the crushed 
victims of despots, but as the irrepressible witnesses of a divine power 
and a living expectation. It threw a new quality and added sense of 
reality into the present earthly life. For a time, indeed, many seemed 
to view this world as if it had shrunk into a small and evil thing, so 
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great was the glory of the life to come ; in subsequent generations of 
Christian history there arose many crass and unworthy views of the 
life that now is. And, of course, the new vividness with which the 
future life was realized tempted men to speculate with undue daring 
and confidence regarding the detailed conditions both of the saved and 
the lost in the future. But for the vast majority and for the permanent 
consciousness of the Christian Church the resurrection of Christ with 
all its immediate and legitimate inferences filled the present life with 
a new majesty. All human interests and relations appeared sub 
specie aternitatis. Hence it is that in the early church we find the 
doctrine of the resurrection gathering to itself, as around a living 
center, much of the doctrine concerning the incarnation and the atone- 
ment. The conquest of death seemed so vast and glorious a fact that 
everything else was studied in relation to it. That was the end for 
which Christ came into the world, that the end for which he died on 
the cross, in order that the evil element in our very physical life might 
be overcome and that into our mortal frame he, the risen Christ, might 
pour the energies of the eternal life. 

Ill 

PHILOSOPHY AND HISTORICAL EVENT 

Can it then be said that faith in a future life is now so adequately 
sustained and described by current philosophy that it lives in the 
human heart independently of the resurrection of Jesus Christ ? Is 
it true that the faith of the apostles and of the church must, since the 
rise of modern idealism, have no further share in directing the thought 
and shaping the character of humanity? These questions may be 
studied from several points of view. 

1. An appearance of truth is given to the position under considera- 
tion by the spread in certain circles of a mystic type of religious experi- 
ence. This mysticism may, in one form of it, strive to ally itself 
directly with that of the Orient by adopting the name Theosophy, 
and interpreting various elements of oriental belief in a manner appro- 
priate to occidental science and experience. Another type is some- 
what vaguely indicated in the writings of Professor James, who de- 
scribes with great enthusiasm the intense inner experience of those 
who, by prayer, seek to connect themselves with the superhuman life. 
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He will not, of course, allow himself to play with oriental language, 
but uses or coins what seem to be adequate phrases for his own pur- 
pose, drawn mainly from psychology. Thus he will spe;k about a 
"wider self" with whom the believer feels himself to be "continuous," 
and from whom energies pour into his life, raising it to higher levels 
of moral intensity. So far in his works Mr. James has remained 
frankly indefinite in his descriptions of this eternal One with whom 
man is " co-conscious. " All devotees of mysticism in either of these 
kinds will contrast their position with that occupied by the ordinary 
Christian. They will probably sum up his position as that of devo- 
tion to a dogmatic faith, or, as the acceptance of a historical religion, 
each of these phrases seeming to imply inferiority to the mystical 
form of religion, which has no dogmas and no historical roots. The 
dogmatic faith is, of course, described as a hard intellectualism which 
has grown up through the strifes of angry theologians, or, as a mere 
f assing phase of Christian history. It is the fashion at this point to 
quote Harnack, and to insist that the dogmas of Christianity are more 
Greek than Christian. Or some contempt is suggested in a reference 
to those who imagine that God can be found in the events which hap- 
pened to an individual in Palestine two thousand years ago. The 
implication runs through all such discussions that they occupy a 
superior position who can claim a direct and personal contact with the 
Eternal, independently of all history and apart from all dogmatic 
formulations of belief. 

I need hardly point out that in Christian history we have the story 
of many and varied forms of true mysticism, and Professor James 
himself has chosen to describe some of these in his work on The 
Varieties of Religious Experience. But he ignored many of the 
noblest of the Christian mystics and avowedly concentrated attention 
upon extreme types, fastening upon these the opprobrious epithet of 
"psychopathic. " The fact is that the New Testament itself is full of 
sublime mysticism. No human souls in history were ever more in- 
tensely conscious of immediate and direct contact with the eternal 
God than those men. They were bathed in the Holy Spirit They 
were filled with the presence of the risen Christ. The eternal God 
was in their hearts. Even apart from the rare instances named in the 
New Testament of anything like extreme rapture, these men walked 
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with the open-eyed joy of those who tread the solid earth sanely but 
in their hearts possess consciously, intensely, the sense of oneness with 
the living God. 

It may not be inappropriate to set down here what seem to be the 
permanent defects of a mysticism which has no dependence upon such 
historical events as are described in the New Testament. In the first 
place, this mysticism consists in the seeking of God by man. God is 
conceived of as the All or the universally Present One, the underlying 
Unity, the essential Principle which is realized in every fact of the 
outer world and every soul of man. He is discovered not as himself 
deliberately, selectively active upon the human soul, but as everywhere 
and always equally available to ihe s ul which will pass through 
certain severe forms of inward self -discipline. This self-discipline 
may or may not include ascetic practices, but it always does include a 
carefully cultivated habit of concentration upon certain ideas or 
principles through which the universe of experience is said to be 
explained or conceived. In the second place, this mysticism is always 
esoteric. It cannot be preached upon the streets. It has created no 
salvation army, no missionaries to the drunkards and the outcasts. It 
appeals to those who have leisure and opportunity for the careful and 
systematic cultivation of the necessary habits of mind. It is for the 
elite of the human race, and always wears the manners of the aristo- 
crat. In the third place, it is intensely individualistic. While schools 
may exist and groups may meet for the study of its history and its 
method, it knows nothing of common inspiration because it has 
nothing of outward objective reality upon which the eye can fasten, 
and the faith of all men rest. A religion which is defective at these 
points can never be more than the aesthetic joy of a few. It is not 
born of history and cannot make history. It despises the earthly, and 
the earthly will not hear it. It knows not a personal God and sees not 
his ways where he has chosen to reveal himself through the welter of 
human passion and even trodden the winepress of sin and sorrow till 
his garments were stained. 

The peculiar and glorious feature of the Christian religion is that 
it binds the mystical and the historical together. It is from 'definite 
events, transactions in the light of day, in which God is distinctly seen 
that the soul finds its way to God as he now is and as he now acts upon 
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the human soul. These events of the long past are by the Christian 
spirit instinctively read in terms of eternity. For this Christian 
mysticism the past is present, and all the future is here. But the 
present moment of repentant agony, of joyous trust, of stern obedience, 
is bound in direct and living fashion with the deeds which God did in 
Christ, as with those deeds which he yet has to do upon us all in the 
unseen world. It is false therefore to contrast mysticism with dog- 
matic faith or with historical religion. There are in these dogmas of 
the church, in these events which gave it birth, the very channels in 
which, for the believing soul, the divine grace mystically runs. To 
open the heart to these is to lie open to God. Here there is no aristoc- 
racy in a derisive and narrow sense. Here there is no individualism 
in opposition to or separation from the social life. One of the 
wonders of this religion is that its sublimest experiences are offered to 
the grossest sinners upon earth, and that actually they do come upon 
such, often exerting an immediate and marvelous transformation. 
They are not offered to the wise, the secluded as such; they are within 
reach of the simple, the honest heart, clothed in any garb, of roughest 
hand and least intelligence; and yet the best that earth has known 
have not been superior to the experience of the grace of God in Christ, 
nor to those energies which flow from him raised from the dead to 
those who, dying, become aware of that eternal love. 

2. According to the New Testament, the resurrection of Christ was 
a physical as well as a spiritual fact. There can be no doubt that 
from the beginning the disciples believed this They unanimously 
assert that when their Lord was raised from the dead it was on the 
third day, it was by a transformation, through the divine energy itself, 
of his earthly body into the heavenly, of the psychical into the spiritual. 
The body of his humiliation became the body of his glory. This 
they attribute to the direct action of God himself, and even Paul 
uses phrase upon phrase (cf. Eph. 1:19) to express his sense of the 
majesty of the act and of the force employed in its consummation. 
Nothing more disingenuous has characterized the history of New 
Testament criticism than the attempt to prove that the apcstle Paul 
did not believe in the physical resurrection of Jesus Christ. 

It is seldom observed that through the conception thus steadily 
presented to the minds of men, the whole ancient view of nature was 
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changed. The material universe was no longer considered as some- 
thing essentially evil or so alien to the nature of God that it could 
have no part in his designs. It was no enemy to be conquered, no 
contemptible stuff to be cast away. The physical shone before the 
eyes of spiritual men. It now glowed with a n w meaning. It had 
been made the instrument of the life of the Son of God, and he had 
redeemed not merely human souls but Nature herself in his triumph 
over death and the grave. The ancient dualism met its death on 
Easter morning. The real foundations of a humble and modest, yet 
true and sublime, idealism were then laid. It is well to bear in mind 
that modern idealism which seeks to establish itself upon an analysis 
of the nature and conditions of human knowledge, and which seeks 
to spiritualize the universe by interpreting it as existing " for con- 
sciousness, " really had its birth when first men came to believe that 
material things are the instruments of the will of God. Every form 
of idealism is confronted forever with certain stubborn" facts which it 
is unable to reduce to its own delicately conceived unity. The facts 
of sin and death are ever present. In sin the human will distinguishes 
itself from the will of God. In death the physical universe quenches 
the hopes of men. What can idealism say to these, that the whole 
world will feel to be an adequate solution ? These facts are problems 
first for the human will itself, and no idealism will ever be adequate 
which does not attach itself to a practical solution of these in the region 
of life. Hence it is that one views with such fascination the breaking 
in upon the calm of philosophic Idealism, sweet and dignified and 
gray haired, of that wayward but charming gipsy maiden called 
Pragmatism. How she laughs through the writings of Mr. James, 
how she triumphs with a bolder air, if with less grace and skill, in 
the pages of Mr. Schiller, at the solemn ways of the highly civilized 
idealists ! She is rendering to all of us a great service. She may not 
know the way to God any better than the idealist whom she joys to 
tease. But at any rate she is making it clear that he has not said the 
last word. The last word can never be said by any who rule out the 
historical element in the Christian religion from their survey of human 
experience. The resurrection of Christ belongs as truly to the final 
interpretation of nature and man as any other fact of which we must 
take account. For that event is now a vera causa, permanendy and 
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rapidly covering the earth with its influence. Wherever it is preached, 
human hearts accept it, and those hearts at once pass into new ranges 
of experience, the loftiest known to man. Through such a faith 
nature is looked upon as really closer to God, if I may use the phrase, 
than is possible under any other condition. The idealism which would 
make God wholly immanent in the physical and spiritual facts Lses 
the sense of their meaning. Their reality becomes dim. It is only 
those who see the universe as the New Testament presents it to us in 
the form of an instrument of the eternal and transcendent Spirit who 
learn how real it is and how glorious its significance. 

3. I have pointed out that one of the most powerful modes of deal- 
ing with the argument for immortality in our day bases itself upon our 
modern conceptions of individuality and virtue. But where did 
these modern conceptions take their rise? How have we come to 
know that individuality is an infinite fact, and that virtue has an 
absolute worth, and that love must be the final law of the universe ? 
These, which are used with deftness and power by many of our best 
philosophers and our greatest poets, are not derived from Plato or 
from Buddha. They come by direct and continuous descent from 
the apostolic consciousness. There began a new history when those 
eyes of men gazed upon the risen Christ. There, in the victorious 
Son of God, human individuality stood triumphant; there, virtue had 
the seal of the Eternal set upon it; there, from the cross and empty 
tomb of Christ, love, the love of the very God for man, shone forth 
with a splendor beyond which no dream of man has ever passed. 
If we lose faith in that event we are then left dependent wholly 
upon our separate estimates of what it is to be a man, and how 
much worth while it is to do what is good in presence of the clamant 
voices of self-indulgence. We are left to answer as best we may when 
asked, What is the meaning of life ? Why should I allow my heart to 
clothe with ideal worth any earthly object and give itself finally to that 
object, if neither it nor I can have more than a brief space for the 
knowledge of love, for the exercise of that which seems to demand an 
eternal life if it is to be real ? It may be urged that these questions do 
not necessarily arise for those who have given up their faith in the 
resurrection. I answer that they not only may but do arise. Current 
literature is filled with answering voices of despair. Cynicism and 
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pessimism are twin sisters, and they are haunting the hearts of many 
of our best minds today. We have but to read the stern self-deter- 
mination of Huxley in the conclusion to his Romanes Lecture on 
"Evolution and Ethics" to feel how hard is our lot if this life is all. 
We have only to glance at the last number of the Hibberl Journal 
(July, 1908), to read the article on " Civilization in Danger, " or on 
"Science and the Purpose of Life," or even on "Religion and our 
Schools," not to speak of "The Problem of Immortality" or "The 
Religion of the Sensible American," to feel that for men who are 
breathing the atmosphere of our day the fundamental problems have 
arisen in a new fashion to which the more avowedly Christian genera- 
tions were strangers. Many of these writers are frankly asking 
themselves afresh, What is the meaning of life ? Many of them have 
avowedly given up their faith in the risen Christ, and they find, there- 
fore, that the old questions are reopened. They still must ask 
whether life is worth living, and why; and what kind of life it is 
which must be lived by men who have lost the Christian hope. They 
must ask, What forces are at hand which we may employ to save 
civilization, to retain enthusiasm, to prevent corruption, to encourage 
moral idealism. How can we reject the story of the New Testament 
and yet retain the joy, the hope, the pure spirit, the fragrance of 
morning which belong to its pages ? It seems to me a most evident 
fact that wherever faith in the resurrection of Christ has disappeared, 
the idealistic arguments for immortality have begun at once to lose 
their convincing power. The nerve of their life has been cut. 
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